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Pictured above are 49 students from Wheaton High School, Glenbard High Schc 
schools of Chicago, Illinois, who will present the original choralogue, ° Were You: 


"ae, at the 
Wednesday General Assembly of the Eighth National Dramatic Arts. ference at tadiond Uaivorsity during the week of June +9. 
The chorologue will be under the direction of Mr. Lytle and Mrs. Birney Lytle, Sponsor, Troupe (1022, Wheaton: High School 
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LITTLE THEATER OF JACKSONVILLE 
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: Full Length Plays 

D 

: MURDER ON ARRIVAL. By George Batson. 4M; HOWIE. By Phoebe Ephron. 10M; 6W. $1.00. 
x 3W. $1.00. Royalty, $25-$20 Royalty, $50-$25 

RY 

% DESIGN FOR MURDER. By George Batson. 4M; 

RY GIRLS IN 509, THE. By Howard Teichmann. 9 M; 
5} DISTANT BELL, A. By Katherine Morrill. 6M; 

R 8W. $1.00. Royalty, $50-$25 PORTRAIT OF DEBORAH. By Charles Emery. 
x 7M; 7W. $1.00. Royalty, $25-$20 

5 CROSSES ON THE HILL. By Eula A. Lamphere. 

5 15M; 6W; 2C. $1.00. Royalty, $25-$20 A ADVENTURE. By James P. Davis. 9M;.5W. 
| BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR. By Ronald Miller. _*!.00. Royalty, $35-$25. Slightly restricted. 
a re MOUSETRAP, The. By Agatha Christie. 5M; 3 W. 
EY FIRST IMPRESSIONS. Musical version of Pride and $1.25. Royalty, $50-$25. Now in its 8th year in 
x Prejudice, Write for particulars. London. 

. 

o 
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: New One-Act Plays 

5 SUMMER FOR THE INDIANS. By John Kirkpat- | OVERPRAISED SEASON. By Richard S. Dunlop. 
2 rick. 7 Women. 50c. Royalty, $5.00 4M; 2W. 50c. Royalty, $5.00. Won six out of nine 
" BABY FOR BRENDA. By Charles Emery. 2M: 4W. awards at the one-act contest in which it appeared. 
5 oe a Soe. ECHO OF WINGS. By George He: man. 15M; 7 W. 
S| FOUR BELLS MEANS GLORY. By Richard S. Dun- 50c. Royalty, $5.00 

| lop. 5M; 2W. 50c. Royalty, $5.00 

| 








MIXED COM PAN Y —3, CLAY FRANKLIN 


An assortment of monologues. Foreword by Greer Garson. “An experienced |little-theatre director has compiled 
a series of highly actable monologues for men and women. Collections of this kind are scarce, and those avail- 
able are rarely so useful as this volume. Highly recommended for acting and drama collections, particularly 
for circulation”. George Freedley, Curator, Theatre Collection. New York Public Library. Price, $1.59, postpaid. 
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52 West 45th Street, New York, 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORMIA | 


and dealer's name. 


ee | 104 City Park Avenue 
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— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Photo Sound Co. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply. 


ARKANSAS—North Little Reck: Stanley Sound 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Co.; Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.; San Francisco: 
Holzmueller Cerp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.: North 
Miami: Century Lighting, _Inc.; Tampa: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


> (are National Theatre Supply 
°. 


IDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausback Stu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 

ply; Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H. 

Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 

~_ Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
°. 


1OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup- 
ply. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falls 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: 
Spangenberg Inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Enterprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard The- 


atre Supply Co. 


OH!lO—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co.;: 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cou- 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portland: Stagecraft Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center: 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply Co., 
Modern Sales & Service Co., National Thea- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thea- 
tre Equipment Co.; San Antonio: Texas 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattie: 
Lighting, Inc. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: 
Supply Co., Peter H. 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberta, Caigary: Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.; Ontario, Toronto: Jack A. 
Frost, Ltd. ntario, Weston: P. Wesson: 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: Genera! Sound & Thea- 
tre Equipment, Ltd. 


City Theatre 


W. H. Bower 


Major 


Display & Stage 


National Theatre 
Albrecht Co., Ray 
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irs EASIER wit “SCULPT-O-FAB” to maxe... 


@ SPECTACULARS @ HEROIC FIGURES @ OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 
@ ARMOR @ SCENERY@ PROPS @ MASKS @ TREES @ ROCKS. 


‘‘SCULPT-O-FAB’’, THE FANTASTIC PLASTIC OUTMODES PAPIER 
MACHE, BUCKRAM AND ENDLESS WIRING. 


Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is un- | 
breakable and weatherproof too. Now packed in easy to handle single or double 
width 25 and 50 YARD ROLLS. 


DIP IT! SHAPE IT! CAST IT! —— DRAPE IT! 
IT'S EASY .... HERE'S HOW! | 
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Step 1 Completely cover ob- Step 2 From roll of medium Step 3 When object is com- Step 4 Here is SCULPT-O- 

ject with patches of tinfoil. weight SCULPT-O-FAB pletely covered with FAB head, removed from 

A dab of SCULPT-O.FAB tear small swatches, dip into SCULPT-O-FAB and _thor- the model which was origi- 

separator holds tinfoil in our Activator, then immedi- oughly dry slit the nally covered with tinfoil. 

place. (tinfoil acts as a ately apply over tinfoil. SCULPT-O-FAB with razor Finish by taping slit with 

separator). (Only one layer is _neces- and remove the SCULPT thin strips of SCULPT-O- 
sary). O-FAB SHELL. FAB. 


* SCULPT-O-FAB Cuts Production Time and Cost 
e It’s Lightweight Beyond Belief 
e it’s Unbreakable and Weatherproof, Too 


WRITE FOR DETAILED LITERATURE AND PRICE LIST 


a 156 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. N.Y. 
alters inc. Algonquin 5-1500 
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A Smash Hit!-the new third edition of 


THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL 


by Katherine Anne Ommanney 























es THE STAGE AND | Sos omens 
THE.SCHOOL ,@° & 
1s= . 
JAN by Ommanney , =s c 
Critics hail the revision of this text cr” New 3d | Price 1 2 = 5 fare 
that combines instruction and practice | ‘ Edition |$5.20 | = ot 
i<aso 
in acting techniques and production presented by 1° * Gy 
1960 School Department | = - 
procedures with a broad survey of the — McGraw-Hill 1° > 1960 Ca 











history and structure of drama. It in- 
cludes Shakespearean drama, motion 
pictures, television, scenic design, cos- 
tuming, make-up, rehearsing, speech, 


and pantomime. 





The new edition offers— 


@ 205 illustrations and 23 diagrams bringing the glamour of the theater into the classroom 
@ a 15-page picture essay covering the life story of a Broadway hit 
@ new, attractive format accenting the natural sequence of topics 


@ more excerpts from plays giving students more acting experience 


Write for more information to School Department 





NcGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36 i Chicago 46 Dallas 2 San Francisco 4 


May, 1960 3 











B’way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 














Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Chorms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


CO Sree ere. $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bianks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


#1225 White Vellum 714|x|10/%2 6 Quires 
(quire is 24 engraved sheets — 
24 plain envelopes) 
Total price $8.40 


Postage prepaid. Any State Tax is in addition. 


Minimum order 6 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











DRAMAT 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an orfanization of teachers | 





and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL Press ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$2.50 Per Year 


Volume XXXII, 


——— LT 


No. 8 50c Per Copy 
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CONTENTS 


FEATURES PAGE 
nn ean See ag A eRe il AG emits anew bbe hae oe 6 
I 5.54. bik ads ROWE RER SEAS Phere s es ba etee eas bk s ds%b00aeCned 10 
Pictorial Preview: Eighth National Dramatic Arts Conference ............ 11 
a icone ee ial tite bee hee aaah aan ahead eile 28 
1960—Regional Conferences—19061 ............. ccc cece cece cece cee eees 28 
clic to iene BRE RAO WE Whwenieash Sabutead 29 
SERIES 

Little Theater of Jacksonville by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann ......... 21 
ee a CE, OE, ID bcs so diee dese etbs bebe eadse ee owen een 22 
DEPARTMENTS 

Plays of the Month, Edited by Earl Blank .................6. 0.0 ccc ceuee 24 
Theater for Children, Edited by Frieda E. Reed ........................ 26 
ee le SE IID oi iets hc idnaveenvieswnsacdssonecbaceans 32 





EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 


Contributing Editors 


Charles R. Trumbo ............ Bartow High School 
Bartow, Florida 
rr eS oaks le weenawel Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Department Editors 
ee We en kb cca ee od Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


pig teach at ah ii Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Willard Friederich 


Frieda E. Reed ......... Upper Darby Sr. High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
Goeene €. BOGS . on 6 cc eek Port Jefferson High School 


Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Advisory Editors 
Jean E. Donahey ....... Brashear Jt. Sr. High School 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 


leo eee Clayton High School 
Clayton, Missouri 


Blandford Jennings 


ST GM. oc bs d ows ose Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Doris M. Marshall ............ Helena High School 
Helena, Montana 

Se South Kitsap High School 
Port Orchard, Washington 

Maizie G. Weil ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those “ the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further + ot geet other than "she actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unless 
eee envelopes and sufficient postage are 
included. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year yoo nal St aT ye Car eer ee $3.00 
One year subscription—U.S.A. ............. 2.50 
as ee Bie ok Wei Wade teu aw 0: see ele oe ae 2.75 
EE EE ee enn 50 
| er ae 50 


RATES TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


Ee a ere Gratis 
Thespian Student Subscription: One ef subscription 
included in life membership of $ 
Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 
year, as long as student remains in high school. 





DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication: 
Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, 
and May 1. Doris M. Marshall, National ‘Director; 
Maizie Weil, Assistant National Director; Leon C. 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Blandford Jennings, 
Senior Councilor; Doris Lillehei, ‘Senior Councilor. 

Entire contents copyright, 1960, by the National 
Thespian Society, 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ag in U.S.A. Title registered United States Patent 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE OF STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


G-12 ELLIPSOIDAL 
High intensity to 40’, 
adjustable lens, yoke 
and color frame. 


G-5 FRESNEL SPOT 
Standard 500 watt with 
35’ beam. Has 6” lens 
plus deluxe features. 








VW... 


FREE copy of the new 
GRAND Catalog 


W ONE CATALOG 





Ideal for theatre and educational groups, the 
new GRAND 32-page catalog is an invalu- 
able source of supply for all spotlights, flood- 
lights, footlights, borderlights, stage acces- 
sories, hardware, pre-fabricated scenery, 
paint, lenses and follow spots. With the 
competitive price list, this catalog is YOURS 
free. Simply send us this coupon today! 





GRAND STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 
9 West Hubbard Street - Chicago, Ill. 


























NAME 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 

















ATURALLY, our primary interest at this 

time is our Eighth National Dramatic 
Arts Conference at Indiana University, the 
week of June 19. As has been our custom in 
past conference years, several pages of the May 
issue have been reserved for pictures of our 
participating Thespian schools and other key 
personnel. For you who are still undecided 
about attending the conference, these pictures 
of the participating schools may help you with 
your decision. 


S WE come to the close of another school 
year of publication, we must pause to 
express our thanks to Prof. B. M. Hobgood, 
Chairman of the Drama and Speech Depart- 
ment at Catawba College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, for his excellent series of eight arti- 
cles, Introduction to Entertainment; to Charles 
R. Trumbo and Pollyann, Bartow, Florida, for 
their series, Our Community Theaters; and to 
Joel E. Rubin, Consultant in Theater Planning, 
Production and Lighting and Director, Theater 
Lighting Division, Klieg] Bros., Lighting, New 
York City, for his series of four articles on 
Modern Theatrical Lighting. Prof. Hobgood 
concludes with Holidays in Music; and Mr. 
Bartow, with Little Theater of Jacksonville. 


eo Reed, Co-sponsor Troupe 1000, 
Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, con- 
cludes her Theater for Children with Thespian 
Children’s Theater Grows; Dr. Earl Blank, 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa, Plays of the Month, with the following 
four plays: Belles on their Toes, Murder in a 
Nunnery, New Boy in School, and Bernardine; 
Prof. Willard Friederich, Brief Views, with his 
continuation of adult plays for high school 
theater. All of these department heads will 
continue their excellent work during the 1960- 
61 season. 


INALLY, although the year is just ending, 

your editor is planning for next year’s is- 
sues. There will be two series of eight articles: 
The History of the Movies, by Dr. Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Play Festivals, by Dr. Paul Carmack, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Joel 
E. Rubin will continue his series on Modern 
Theatrical Lighting with a series of four arti- 
cles. In addition we plan to present articles 
of pertinent and significant interest as follows: 
Gangway (musical-comedy original) by Kath- 
erine Offill; Commedia dell’ Workshop by 
William E. Munns; Theater without a Stage 
by Henry Horwege; Modern Shakespearean 
Productions at the Three Stratfords by Kay E. 
Rinfrette; Touring “Man and Superman” by 
Joe Zender; Go to the Audience by Robert O. 
Wise, Jr.; Stylized Acting by William Munns; 
Roots in the Hearts of the Audience by Doris 
A. Paul; Reveries by Drucilla J. Stillwagon; 
and at least three Thespians of the Month. It 
all points to another exciting year of educa- 
tional theater reading. 


NEXT ISSUE OCTOBER 
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Costumes by ... 


Bane 





Serving the 
Middlewest with 


Rentals of ... 


Complete sets of costumes for 
plays,. pageants, operettas, and 
including wigs, animals and 
Santa. 















cued for excellence— 


Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in 
freshness, style and fit and they are guar- 
anteed to arrive on time. NO EXTRA COST 
FOR THE SERVICE OF EXPERTS — send for 
ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your show- NOW! . 


Carry stock of Theatrical Make- 
up and accessories. 


Immediate reply to all inquiries. 


BARNES COSTUME Co. 
1130 W 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 















BROADWAY: 16 WEST rs x STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 





T LINCOLN CENTER 















A 

1. Double mask pin ....... 1.10 
2. Matching earrings ...... 1.10 
3. Tie clip —same design .. 3.30 
4. Cuff links — same design. 3.30 
B 

1. Charm bracelet and charm 2.20 
ye ee ere 1.10 


(Comedy-tragedy masks back-to-back) 





% NEW ITEM — Adjustable Sterling Silver Ring with Comedy-Tragedy Masks. . 





¢ 

he MOMS 5 iis ase Bie eae 6.60 
2. Cuff links— matching .. 6.60 
3. Earrings — same design . 4.40 
ae or 11.00 
a Vee oS eee 13.20 

(Above items in heavier sterling) 

D 

Sg | SRS rane a 6.60 
2. enon ple. ks So . e: 1.10 


2.20 


Prices include Federal Excise Tax. Add 35c to each order to cover postage & packing costs. 


WRITE FOR A FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER SHOWING THESE AND OTHER 
DISTINCTIVE GIFTS AND AWARDS PRICED FROM $1.10 to $20.00 


BAKER'S 


100 SUMMER ST. 








PLAYS 


BOSTON 10, MASS, 2 :" 








May, 1960 











School of Communication Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver 10, Coio. 


THEATRE — TELEVISION 
RADIO — JOURNALISM 
Courses leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 


UNIVERSITIES, 


ez 
With Recommended'T 
For information write to 


) 
CAMPTON BELL, Director (Continued on 





COLLEGES, 
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SUDDENLY 
THIS SUMMER... 


You are in the very heart of the entertainment 
world...and self-discovery... at internationally 
famous 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


TALENT FINDER | 
COU RSE University of Alberta 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


28th Annual Summer Session 
June 20 to September 10 


AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 
Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Shakespearian Acting and Production, 
Speech Arts, Playwriting 
The finest instructors including: B. iden 
Payne (University of Texas, former Director 
of Stratford, England); Joseph F. Smith (Head 
of Speech Department, University of Hawaii); 
Dr. E.P. Conkle (Professor of Playwriting, 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full University of Texas); Gordon Peacock (Head 
of Drama Department, University of Alberta); 


year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts ond einase. 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE to Short Story OF hy Painting, 
Mrs. Audrey O’Hara, Director of Admissions Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE _ for further information write: 

43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. “aa 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Department of Drama 






B.F.A. in Drama... 
. complete curriculum 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT... 
june 16 - august 12 
for illustrated brochure write: 


Secretary, Drama Dept., UNM, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 














TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
Starting June 28 and Aug. 2 
Technique, rehearsal, performance, ap- 


praisal of your potential by Playhouse 
expert staff directors — $112.50. 


























“he Carolina 





(Playmakers 


TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 


for 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


JULY 24-AUGUST 27 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50— SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For Folder Write: Business Manager 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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MAN MEMORIAL 
6 () OD THEATRE 
Dr. John Reich, Head ~ SCHOOL OF- 
Acting © Directing © Desiga 
Acting Company « Twe Theatres & 
Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 


Theater Departments 


| Page 10) 





THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Winter Park, Fia. 
Two Theatres: Annie sae Theatre 
Fred Stone T 
t Major eetuatbona 
For mteniiiies write: 
ARTHUR 


WAGNER, Director, 
Annie Russell Theatre 














School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse ond 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 














American Theatre Wing 


presents the 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 





SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Drama theory and practice in a Catholic 
liberal arts woman’s college. 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


(Host te Thespians) 


Invites you to work in 
our new and exciting 


LOEB PLAYHOUSE 


For information about undergraduate 
participation and degree programs 


Write: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shop — Memorial Center — Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 





CENTER 
for 
High School & College Students 


Stage & TV Acting — Diction 
Voice — Musical Theatre — Dance 
Helen Menken, President 


REGISTER NOW 
161 West 93rd Street, N.Y. 25, N.Y. 
UN 5-0800 


The Nations Celebrated School of the 
Entertainment Arts 























EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
— Established 1880 — 
Co-educational Fully Accredited 


SPEECH AND LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


The only fully accredited senior college 
requiring every student to seek a high level 
of competence in a field of oral communica- 
tion within the framework of a liberal arts 
curriculum. 


COMMUNICATION MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 
English 
History Social Sciences 
Modern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE 


Emphasis on professional level perform- 
ance experience for every student in the 
College's Theatre, FM Radio Station, Closed 
circuit TV Studio, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Nationally Known Summer Session 
Saturday and Evening Division 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
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PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF erate UCKY 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 
Daily classes in: 

ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High Schoo! 
credits (make-up) possible. 

SUMMER ARTS COLONY 
“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 


CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 
individual workshop for ell eges — independent of drama comp 


Write now for full particulars ¢ COL. zg" HENSON, DANVILLE, KY. 
Pe: ei ee Sey ¢oF J vr 


am Vine Ee and! am’ er See 7 














130 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





May, 1980 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out yt a 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s fi 

“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming pring “Apa 
Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boar 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 














THE 1960 NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE program for our Eighth National Dra- 

matic Arts Conference which will be held 
at Indiana UnivVersity, Bloomington, Indiana, 
the entire week of June 19, is now official with 
the exception of a few very minor details. As 
chairman for the past four conferences I per- 
sonally feel that this year’s program will top 
them all. The plays to be presented by our 
participating schools are superior, the evening 
performances exceptional, the speakers out- 
standing, and the Workshops wide in their 
scope of high school theater. Here indeed is a 
theater conference directed solely to the high 
schools. 


For the first time in the history of our Con- 
ferences we are offering Choral reading, which 
will be presented at the Wednesday General 
Assembly; eight dramatic readings instead of 
four as in past years; in addition to the basic 
workshops, which are presented at all Confer- 
ences, new workshops on Advance Theater 
Techniques (Sponsors only ), Dance-Pantomime, 
Creative Dramatics at Try-outs, Prospective 
Speech and Drama Teachers, and Theater 
Dancing. Thirteen workshops will be offered 
on Tuesday afternoon and then will be repeated 
on both Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
— another innovation in scheduling the Confer- 
ence program. 


There will be exhibits too by nationally 
known publishers and manufacturers of the- 
atrical goods; exhibits by our Thespian affiliated 
schools. Favors will be presented to each dele- 
gate at the conference banquet; trophies award- 
ed to participating schools. Prey finally the 
conference pictorial program will recall pleasant 
memories long after the delegates have re- 
turned home. 


Our goal: 1000 delegates from 40 or more 
states! We feel sure that it is within our reach. 
Let's all meet for a glorious week of high 
school theater on the beautiful IU campus in 
June! 

















AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


76th YEAR 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATER WORKSHOPS 


NUMBER of colleges and universities are 

offering this summer adequate theater 
workshops for sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
who are interested in theater. You will find 
most of these schools listed under our heading 
“Recommended Colleges, Universities, Summer 
Schools and Camps” starting with the February 
issue. Were I interested in sending a daughter 
or son to a summer theater program, I would 
consider only those recommended schools which 
are well known for program offered, living fa- 
cilities available, and the method of supervision 
of all activities. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, ENGLAND 
P20r. Sawyer Falk of Syracuse University 


will conduct a 1960 summer course in 
Drama at Stratford-on-Avon, England, from 
August 4 to September 23. Course credits will 
be offered to both qualified students in both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. Late 
summer dates were purposely chosen to take 
advantage of the many theatrical events in 
progress in England during August and Sep- 
tember. 





FALCON STUDIOS 
Est. 1929—Cradle of the Stars 
Drama in All Phases—Dance—Fencing 
West’s University of Arts—App’d for Vets 








5526 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, California 
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43 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE - 


A UNIQUE PUBLICATION 


HE Hub Electric Company, Inc., 2249 

West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12 Illinois, 
a pioneer in the field of specia lighting and 
control equipment, announces a recent publica- 
tion of a unique piece of technical literature: 
Engineered Lighting and Control Equipment. 
This 44 page publication is a comprehensive 
presentation and includes specification, pho- 
tonetric data, circuiting and dimensional in- 
formation. Schools contem lating building new 
theaters will find this publication a valuable 
assist in planning lighting for the theater. 


OUR THANKS TO 


LFRED L. Golden, co-author with Harry 
Thurschwell of A Young Man’s Fancy, 
states in his letter of February 15, 1960: “I 
was pleasantly surprised to find that our royalty 
returns this February are two and _ one-half 
times greater than those of February last year 
and about three and one-half times more than 
that of August 1959. We can attribute this 
remarkable increase to only one thing — the 
single ad on A Young Man’s Fancy which was 
placed in Dramatics this past October.” 

Ken Kenison, Sponsor, Troupe 427, McLeans- 
boro, Illinois, Township High School, writes in 
his letter of March 10: “I sincerely feel much 
of our growth is attributed to Dramatics. As 
the students read the magazine, they are aware 
of other plays that are being produced by 
other high schools, and are eager to work so 
as to produce ‘top plays.’ ’ 


NEXT ISSUE — OCTOBER 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


« “wep radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 
oa Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 
e@ TV, radio, play writing taught by caalienel 
playwright. 








@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 
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PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





MASTERY OF 


MOVEMENT... 


ESSENTIAL TRAINING AT THE WORLD FAMOUS 


—_— 





Pasadena Playhouse 
FOUNDED 1917 
The College of Theatre Arts, 
established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 


Foremost School for 
Dramatic Training in America 


RADIO * TV | 





enduring dramatic achievement. & 
DAY -- EVENING 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE ; ¢ Training for stage, motion pictures, ° 
SUMMER SESSION television, scenic design 
College Renedited «tan fiats e Five Producing theatres for showcasing to €: 
Veteran Approved 7 public audiences 
‘Catalog on Request . e Work with professional actors and directors & 
" TERMS: , ¢ Complete television studio for student 
OCT. JAN. FEB. | (QM. oc” : 
° a e | | ¢ e Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 
Room 62 | | oe 


Write to: Director of Admissions 


. 245 West 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


wiihhy? 43 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 
Circle 7-2630 
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~ EIGHTH NATIONAL 
e 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
ny | CONFERENCE 
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“T 
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alf JUNE 20 - 25 
ar 
_ 
is 
he INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
as 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
1S- Willard Friederich, Head, Dept. of * Juanita Shearer, Indiana State 
in Speech and Drama, Marietta, Ohio, Regional Director, Sponsor, 
ch College, Assistant Conference Troupe 872, Brazil High School, 
As Chairman Chairman of Banquet Committee 
ire and Sponsors’ Teas 
by 
SO 
\ cee ae : 
ANDREW DUGGAN, Guest Speaker BARBARA LOCKARD, Guest Speaker 
Mr. Duggan, a graduate of Indiana University, spent Barbara Lockard, Indiana University Masters gradu- 
his formative theater training years with the Margo ate in Music and Harmony, comes to us from New York 
Jones’ Community Players, Houston, Texas. He toured City where she appeared this past year in the NBC-TV 
during the war the India-Burma-China area with the opera production of Cavelleria Rusticanna, Don Giovanni, 
Melvyn Douglas’ Entertainment Production Unit. He and Amahli and the Night Visitors. She also has per- 
appeared in the following Broadway productions: Dream formed with the N. Y. City Center Opera Company, both 
Girl (later on tour with Lucille Ball), The Rose Tattoo, in New York and at the Brussels World Fair in 1958. 
Paint Your Wagon, Fragile Fox, The Innocents, Gently Miss Lockard opens June 24 as “Jeanie with the 
Does It, Anniversary Waltz (replaced McDonald Carey Light Brown Hair’ in the Stephen Foster Story at Bards- 
in lead role), and Third Best Sport (with Celeste Holm). town, Kentucky. This will be the second season Miss 
He also played important roles in the following films: Lockard will play the role she created. She is not new 
Three Brave Men, Decision at Sundown, The Bravados, to the |.U. Stage. As a high school student she gave 
Patterns, and Westbound. a reading here at the National Thespian Conference in 
In television, Mr. Duggan appeared in many major 1952. President of her high school Thespian Troupe 
shows from New York and Hollywood. He played Jack 996, in West Frankfort, Illinois, she also served as 
Kelly in Walt Disney’s Saga of Andy Burnett. Under president of the 1.U. Chapter of Theta Alpha Phi, 
contract to Warner Brothers Studio, he is currently national dramatic honorary fraternity. 
starring in Bourbon Street Beat, a mystery series appear- 
ing weekly on ABC-TV. 
9 May, 1960 11 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 





Cutting from The Crucible, Troupe 746, Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, New 
Jersey, Fred Hutchins, Sponsor 





Cutting from The Diary of Anne Frank, Troupe 258, Ensley High School, Birmingham, 
Ala., Florence Pass, Director 





The Feast cf Ortolans, Troupe 454, Brigham Young University Laboratory School, Provo, 
Utah, Max Golightly, Sponsor 
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WORKSHOPS 





Moony’s Kid Don’t Cry, Troupe 670, Wayne, Mich., Memorial High School, 
Letha Rice, Sponsor 


Cutting from Separate Tables, Troupe 1404, 
Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gerald Brown, Sponsor 





Cutting from Lady in the Dark, Troupe 18, Thornton Fractional Twp. 
High School, South Branch, Lansing, Ill., Robert J. Phillips, Sponsor 





The Princess Marries the Page, Troupe 950, Omaha, Nebraska, North High 
School, Margaret A. Nielsen, Sponsor 
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E-ACT PLAYS DS = 
AND WORKSHOPS [ees 


Cutting from My Heart's in the Highlands, Troune 1611, Sam Houston High 
School, Houston, Texas, Lela Blount, Sponsor 


~ 


Workshop: Creative Dramatics for Tryouts, Troupe 66, Lehman High 
Ohio, Florence Hill, Sponsor 





Dance Pantomime Workshop, Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, 
Frieda Reed, Maizie Weil, Co-sponsors 


Sandy Aronoff, Director of 
Dance Pantomime Workshop 
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WORKSHOPS 











Jack Allen Anderson, 
Troupe 1337, Peabody High 
School, Alexandria, La., 
Invocation 


May, 1960 





Children’s Theater Workshop, Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, 
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Publicity and Advertising Workshop, Thespian Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, 


Mich., High School, Margaret L. Meyn, Sponsor 


Frieda Reed, Maizie Weil, Co-sponsors 





INVOCATIONS 





Steve Marr, Troupe 935, 
Lawton, Oklahoma, High 
School, Invocation 





wr 


Sally Ann Stark, Troupe 
872, Brazil, Ind., High 
School, Invocation 





Don H. Poston 
Workshop: Film- 
ing your Plays 





Gary Gardner, Troupe 59, 
Danville, IIl., High School, 
Invocation : 
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T.. DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
‘THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 

THE GAZEBO 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


TALL STORY 
VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 


DEAR DELINQUENT 
CLOUD SEVEN 
A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY | 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 


GRAMERCY GHOST 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


USED CAR FOR SALE (new) 
IT HAPPENED THIS WAY (new) 
HER MAJESTY, MISS JONES (new) 


FAIR EXCHANGE (new) 
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THE RIVALRY: . 


NORMAN CORWIN 





Dramatists Play Service takes great pleasure in announcing the release of 
THE RIVALRY, which starred Nancy Kelly, Martin Gabel and Richard Boone 
on Broadway. Prior to its Broadway opening, the play had a highly successful 
extended tour across the country, with Raymond Massey as Lincoln. 


2 MEN, 1 WOMAN, 3 BIT PARTS 


NO SCENERY 


“ BOOKS, $1.00 


SERIES OF PLATFORMS 





“One of the few deeply satisfying evenings of the current season .. . living history, dramatized yet faithful 


to the facts.” — George Oppenheimer, Newsday. 


“Evocative, inspiring and stirring theatre, a re-creation of a chapter on the nation’s chronicles that has an 
amazingly contemporary significance.” — Lewis Funke, N. Y. Times. 


THE RIVALRY is a dramatized presentation of the great debates that took place between Abraham Lincoln 
and Stephen A. Douglas when they were campaigning for the Senatorship from Illinois. Funke, in the 


N. Y. Times describes the play: 


“The debate of ‘joint discussions,’ took place in seven 
Congressional districts and totaled thirty hours in length. 
They were conducted in a fever of partisanship as the 
nation listened and trembled. Brass bands played, the 
press vilified or glorified the opponents, depending on 
which side they took. Douglas, cocky and brisk, fought 
for the rights of the separate states to make their own 
choice on the question of slavery; Lincoln, modest, yet 
as brisk, fought for equality of human beings and the 
conviction that the nation could not endure half slave, 
half free. All this Mr. Corwin has tried to suggest, some- 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 








times by interpolations, mostly by distilling and staging 
the high points of the arguments themselves. To hold the 
proceedings together he has utilized Mrs. Douglas, who 
accompanied her husband on the tour, as both performer 
and narrator. It is she who puts the whole in perspec- 
tive....” There are some charming encounters between 
Mrs. Douglas and Lincoln, as she begins to lose her dis- 
trust for her husband’s opponent, and throughout the play 
the personal issues, as well as the political ones, are 
magnificently developed. 
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Carolyn Croft as Gertrude in Sonny Setliff as Hamlet in Ouachita Bettye Adney as Ophelia in Quachita 
Ouachita Baptist College, Arka- Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Ark., Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Ark., 

delphia, Ark., production of production of Hamlet, directed production of Hamlet, directed by 
Hamlet, directed by Dennis Holt by Dennis Holt Dennis Holt 
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National Formal Initiation will be conducted by Troupe 230, Ft. Hill High School, 
Cumberland, Maryland, Helen Smith, Sponsor. 


The Red Shoes, Trou Co-sponsors 
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Susan Kyle Reinhardt, Sue Wolske, Troupe 455, Karen Fraser, Troupe 518, 
Troupe 1757, Franklin Benton Harbor, Mich., Highland Park, Mich., High 
County High School, High School, Reading: School, Reading: Cutting 

Frankfort, Ky., Reading Cutting from The Lark from The Silver Cord 
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Barbara Beldon, Troupe Larry Fortney, Troupe 615, Jack Waddell, Troupe 1215, Claude Baker, Troupe 918, Mary Lee Chambers 
1984, Warren Central High Ottumwa, la., High School, Hammond, Ind., Technical Middletown, Ohio, High Troupe 336, Miami, Fla., 
School, Indianapolis, Reading Vocational High School, School, Reading: J.B. Southwest High School, 
Indiana, Reading Reading: The Creation Reading: Cutting from 
Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay 


TRY-OUTS FOR OUR FOURTH NATIONAL VARIETY SHOW 





Anne Armistead, Troupe 258, Kay Arnold, Troupe 615, Ottumwa, Betty Vines, Troupe 258, Ensley Don Hipps, Troupe 545, South Kitsap 
Ensley High School, Birmingham, lowa, High School, Singer High School, Birmingham, Ala., High School, Port Orchard, 
Ala., Song and Dance Reading Washington, Tap Solo 
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VARIETY 


SHOW 


Jean McWilliams, Troupe 615, Ottumwa, 
lowa, High School, Dancer 


Jamie Sapp, Troupe 227, 
Bryan, Ohio, High School, 
Pantomime 
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Donna Ross, Troupe 545, South 


Fred Ives, Arnold Norem, Troupe 545, South 
een =e Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, Washing- 
Lynda Langdon, Troupe 1404, ton, Magic Act 
Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Singer 
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Betty Lynn Jacobsen, Troupe 454, Brigham Susan Leish, Barbara Eaglen, Troupe 59, 
Young High School, Provo, Utah, Dance Danville, IIl., High School, Dancing Duo 





Kathy Ward, Troupe 511, 


Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, Diane Black, Troupe 518, Highland Park, Sacred Heart Academy, 


Washington, Comedy Hula 


Mich., High School, Jazz Dance Wichita, Kansas, Dancer 
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OUR COMMUNITY THEATERS 


Little Theater 
of Jacksonville 


| By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


milestone in anyones life, was 
| achieved by the Little Theater of 
i tsonville this year. Their Fortieth 
Birthday party of Six Great Plays has 
been a most successful and gala event. 
Jacksonville, once know as the gate- 
way to Florida, is a port of entry and 
the county seat of Duval County. In 
| 1816 the first group of people made their 
home near this “ford” of the majestic 
St. Johns River. Six years later the small 
settlement: became a town and was 
formally named after Andrew Jackson. 
The city is now served by four railroads; 
coastal steamships and those which ply 
'the “seven seas” daily enter and leave 
this beautiful inland port. By 1950 the 
population had reached 200,000 and con- 
tinued to increase during the past dec- 
lide. The major southeastern U.S. naval 
air station is twelve miles south of the 
city on the shore of the St. Johns River. 
'Here also is the home base for Cecil 
Field, an auxiliary station, and the May- 
}port carrier basin. 
| The “passing years” had dimmed the 
details of the birth of Jacksonville's lit- 
tle theater. Mrs. Oscar G. Rawls, chair- 
man of publicity for the 1950-51 season, 
did considerable research and ferreted 
out the story of this important event. A 
| record of the early days was found in the 
writings of Gertrude Jacobi, one of its 
first and most active members, 


ie 40th Anniversary, an important 


| 
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HE PROSECUTION 


Stage setting, designed by Maurice Geoffrey, for Little Theater of Jacksonville 





The idea of a local theater seems to 
have been discussed by many people 
and several groups with no definite ac- 
tion being taken until Lee Guest, a 
civic-minded attorney who was president 
of Community Service, suggested the 
establishment of the Community Play- 
ers. This was in 1920. 

Community Service had been organ- 
ized in Jacksonville the year before at the 
close of World War I to provide health- 
ful entertainment for the thousands of 
men still quartered at Camp Joseph E. 
Johnston. When Camp Johnston was 
closed, there was less need for Com- 
munity Service, and Mr. Guest suggested 
expanding it to include Community 
Players. 

Formative plans were approved by 
Community Service in December of 1920 
when Maude Francis, dramatic special- 
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ist, was engaged to stimulate local in- 
terest in dramatics. Among those who 
assisted in these original plans were Mr. 
and Mrs. E. R. Hoyt, Tracy LEngle, 
Prof. and Mrs. William Meyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Guest, Capt. Basil Stephenson, 
Mrs. E. H. Emery, Frances Ewell, Mrs. 
J. B. Graves, Mrs. William Macklin, 
Martha Race, A. A. Silber, Mrs. W. B. 
Ford, Gertrude LEngle, Elizabeth 
Long, Mr. and Mrs. J. Y. Wilson, Kath- 
ryn Wilson, W. H. Gordon, Josephine 
K. Maner, Mrs. Wellington Cummer, 
Ruth Rich, Birsa Shephard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis L'Engle, and Gertrude F. 
Jacobi. 

The plan adopted called for plays or 
play readings every two weeks and pro- 
motion of community leagues for peri- 
odic production of plays. It was through 
the central Community Players and the 
neighborhood groups that the interest of 
hundreds of persons was stimulated in 
dramatics. 

“Suppressed Desires” was the first 
play produced. This one-act comedy 
was presented in January, 1921, at the 
Women’s Club, then located on East Du- 
val Street. The next month, on Febru- 
ary 4, Kathryn Wilson and Will Cordner 
made their debut appearance in three 
one-act plays directed by Miss Francis. 
Both Miss Wilson and Mr. Cordner later 
achieved successful Broadway careers. 
Will Cordner was know as Blaine Cord- 
ner. Wanda Hendrix became Jackson- 
ville little theater's most noted profes- 
sional when she went directly to Holly- 
wood from the local amateur stage. 

Despite the seemingly wide interest, 
the Community Players’ first season was 
not a financial success. However, the 
second year was just the reverse. They 
paid off their $400 deficit and still had a 
balance of same amount to open the 
following season. 

Lacking a home of their own, the 
group led a nomadic existence. The 
Woman's Club was most used; but plays 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Frank Kivett played the title 


which can be used for radio, disc, and hi-fi. 


role 
Colbath-Billy Burke musical comedy, Huck Finn. 
shown making a tape recording of the ballad ‘“Mary Jane,” 


in the popular Arnold 
Above he is 


Rehearsing for a 


TV appearance which calls for Huck’s character song “’Civiliza- 


tion, ”’ 


Frank sings for the camera in an informal and easy style 


suited to television. 





NTERTAINMENT has a job to do. 
E Its job is to amuse us, to provoke 
us, to divert us, to absorb us, and 

to move us deeply. 


We ask entertainment to manufacture 
holidays upon demand, to provide a con- 
trast with reality, to allow us to forget 
that one thing which is hardest of all 
things: to forget — ourselves. 


The simplest and at the same time the 
most affecting kind of entertainment is 
found in music. Its appeal is so strong 
to us that it hardly ever matters to know 
how very simple popular music actually 
is. 

Imagine a beautiful woman rejected 
by her lover. He is a shiftless bum, yet 
she loves him the more for that. Let us 
see him through her fond eyes, which 
sadly admit he is nothing out of the 
ordinary. Let us hear her heart cry out 
that she doesn't understand why he is 
the only man in the world for her. But 
let her sing all this, so that we won't feel 
too embarrassed about her confession. 


Making a song out of so sad a situa- 
tion doesn’t promise much in a bland 
description, but it’s been done a thous- 
and times. When it was successfully 
done, we had something like “Bill,” by 
P. G. Wodehouse and Jerome Kern, who 
wrote the song for the musical Show 
Boat. 
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The appeal of popular music is ex- 
plained by the intensity of human feel- 
ing and the conviction most of us have 
that we cannot express our feelings ade- 
quately. The popular song — easy to like, 
soon familiar, quick to recall — expresses 
those feelings for us quickly, painlessly, 
without the trouble of searching for our 
own words and without ostentation. 

No one thinks a thing about it if a 
young fellow walks along whistling 

“Teen Angel.” He may be thinking very 

wistfully of a teen angel, or he may not 
be thinking of anything but only feeling 
wistful. Whichever, the tune expresses 
this for him in a perfectl natural way 
so that he is not noticed but still ex- 
presses himself. 

There is very little art in the making 
of popular songs and music. Art is made 
by the complete expression of a feeling 
or idea, and neither “Bill” nor “Teen 
Angel” begin to express completely the 
nature of the full feelings behind our 
desire to sing them or hear them sung. 
Nor do they pretend to be art, because 
they are only trying to express tempor- 
ary feelings. The wistful whistler will 
soon forget his wistfulness in the grip of 
another mood. 

That is why popular music is cast in 
traditiona] forms according to traditional 
methods. The methods are easy to com- 
prehend. 


INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLIDAYS IN MUSIC 


By B.M. HOBGOOD 


An appealing idea or sentiment is 
given a tune which follows the rise and 
fall of an expressive voice speaking that 
sentiment or idea. | 

Take almost any “hit” 
amine the lyrics with this rule of thumb 
in mind, and the simplicity of the 
scheme is revealed. Doubters usually 
need no other proof than that furnished 
by —s to popular songs of other 
countries, for the French sing as they 
speak, the Italian’s favorite songs reflect 
the volatile intonations of their language, 
and the Chinese or Japanese “hit” tune 
sounds to us so much like their speech 
that we can hear no melody. 

The traditional forms are only slightly 
more elusive. The typical American pop- 
ular song has thirty-two bars and is 
planned in four parts. The first part, or 
“A,” is eight bars long and sets the basic 
idea or mood to a tune like expressive 
speech. The second part, or “B,” repeats 
the same tune and thus its words must 
be very similar, if not the same, to those 
of the first part. In the third part, or 
“C,” some songs continue with the same 
tune, but most will be set to words that 
express the feeling or mood in a different 
way. This makes the third part need a 
different tune, following the same rule; 
it is called the ‘ ‘vamp or the “bridge.” 
The fourth part, or “D,” goes back and 
repeats the first tune with words which 
are again similar to the basic idea or 
mood. 

When we look at this 8 eg Ui it be- 
comes obvious that we actually have “A, 
“A,” “C,” and “A.” Actually, musicians 
and lyricists call it the “AABA” form. 

Just thinking about the repetition of 


the basic tune suggests that it should be | 


pretty dull to hear the same thing three 
times. The repetition serves a purpose, 
however, in that it makes the song easy 
to remember. It becomes easy to like 
because it’s pleasant to hear and no 
trouble to recall; but it is also easy to 
forget. 

In performance the repetition is dis- 
guised by the variation the singer uses. 
The first two parts are sung fairly simply, 
but the third and different part must be 
given more drive because it isn't re- 
peated; this leads to a more emotional 
rendition of the fourth part which re- 
peats the “A” theme. With a new song 
the performer may sing through the 
whole thirty-two bars without much 
push; since common practice is to sing 
all the song and then let the orchestra 
play its version of the first two parts, 
the singer comes in again at the “vamp 
with his most colorful interpretation of 
the number in order to bring his per- 
formance to a climax. 
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. Another important factor in popular 
music, or any music, is the rhythm. The 
faster rhythms have a feeling of gaiety 
or briskness, and the slower rhythms give 
an effect of ease or solitude. 

The rhythms in popular music are 
simple repetitions of a basic beat that 
| seldom varies. Usually they are the 2/4 
or “fox trot” and 4/4 or “square,” or vari- 
ations of these. There are also the 
“waltz” and “Latin” rhythms which are 
familiar, except that these differ by re- 
| peating a pattern instead of a beat. 
The rhythm is chosen to express the 
| mood of the lyrics as they appeal to the 
composer of the tune. 

It isn’t very difficult, as original musi- 
cal shows across the country demon- 
strate every year. Tunes and lyrics in 
these locally written shows are just as 
good as those which are “hits,” but the 
| process of making a hit tune involves a 

great deal more than talent. Shrewd 
business management and the showman- 
ship of knowing when the public wants 
to have this or that mood expressed has 
| much more. to do with it. 

Two reactions to the recent variation 
on the basic patterns were interesting. 
A woman who is a teacher remarked 
that she was amazed at how much the 
rock ‘n roll songs were like each other; 
the tunes didn’t seem to matter anymore, 
| she felt. A man who is a psychologist 

approached the subject differently by 
| observing that the most unusual thing 

about young people today was their de- 
sire and capacity to hide their real emo- 
tional feelings behind a mask of indiffer- 
| ence, which was clearly shown in the 
music they liked best. 

Both missed the importance of the 

thythm. The outstanding characteristic 
| of rock ’n roll, which used to be called 
| “rhythm and blues” in the music _ busi- 

ness, is the insistent, pounding beat. The 
|} beat makes everything else unimportant 
and projects a sense of trance, or sus- 
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panying the beat instead of the other 
way around, The exception is_ the 
“vamp, when the vocalist has a high, 
excited, mounting theme to sing. This 
style was so favorably received that it 
affected many songs and arrangements 
of songs that were not rock ’n roll. 

The type of show which employs pop- 
ular music is know as musical comedy. 
Great changes have occurred in this form 
during the last thirty years. The musical 
comedy used to be nothing more than 
an outgrowth of the variety show, the 
main difference being that it pretended 
to have a plot. The plot, however, was 
only a device for stringing together a 
group of songs in different moods and 
rhythms. With the success of Porgy and 
Bess and Oklahoma, this changed. These 
shows made their plots important, and 
the songs even became part of the plot. 

Mary Martin did not come down to 
the footlights and tell the audience in a 
soliloquy that she had made a mistake 
in her romance in South Pacific. Nor did 
Rodgers and Hammerstein bring on a 
friend for her to talk it over with so the 
audience would know how she felt. In- 
stead she sang “I’m going to wash that 
man right out of my hair.” 

The general rule about songs in musi- 
cals is that they will sound best and 
often wonderful if they come at a point 
when it would seem unnatural for the 
character to express himself in words. 
He has to sing, as Larry Kert sang 
“Maria” in West Side Story. 

The types of songs in musicals fall 
into groups. The most familiar group 
boasts the romantic ballad, whose job 
it is to say how much the lovers loved 
and why. The second group was intro- 
duced more recently and may be called 
“character songs; their function is to 


musically speaking. 

A third group is made up of “produc- 
tion numbers,” which have the frank 
purpose of giving the show a sensation- 
ally colorful shot in the arm, and are 
usually staged with a singing and danc- 
ing chorus. Situation songs are the fourth 
type, and they set a mood or tell us of 
plot background. “Old Man River,’ 
“Summertime,” and “Standing on the 
Corner’ are examples of situation songs 
that had great appeal. 

The favorite of musical comedy fans 
is the fifth kind of song, and it seldom 
becomes popular with people who 
haven't seen the entire show. It’s the 
novelty number. Almost without excep- 
tion comic, it is so dependent upon the 
plot that most people can't appreciate 
it unless they know what the lyrics are 
poking fun at. Robert Preston’s rendition 
of “Trouble” convulsed the audience at 
The Music Man, but although it “stopped 
the show” in the theater it didn't catch 
on elsewhere. 

Musicals also have a typical plot pat- 
tern, centering around a major romance, 
which is treated seriously. In The King 
and I this paired Anna and the King of 
Siam. The second romance is less im- 
portant and is treated in contrast to the 
first, as Tuptim’s tragic and youthful 
love affair was handled in this famous 
show. The third plot pattern provides 
the comedy in a serious drama, and this 
was given to the children in The King 
and I. Most musicals are leavened with 
considerable comedy throughout, and 
third plot is only broader comedy — as 
the reformation of the bums and sharks 
was shown in Guys and Dolls. 

The musical comedy is said to be the 
most original form of entertainment 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Now playing Huck Finn on the full stage, Frank Kivett finds he has to exaggerate manner and project 
voice more strongly. The scene is of the Tom Sawyer gang, and the number is the novelty or show- 
stopping comedy song, ‘’Write His Name in Blood!’’ in which Huck sees his friend Tom challenged to a 


The picture is from the Blue Masque production of the musical at Catawba College. 
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New Boy in School, Troupe 682, Fairmount, Ind., High School, Adeline Nall, Sponsor 





BERNARDINE 
Abilene, Texas, High School 


ARY Chase’s deft, star-flecked 
glimpse into the never-never land 
of teen-age males makes Bernardine an 
ideal play for the high school theater. 
It is peopled with flesh and blood boys, 
not conventional stereotypes; and it is 
an intelligent commentary on the gulf 
that separates the bewildered teen-ager 
from his equally bewildered parents. 
Foremost in Bernardine are the gang, 
nice dead-end kids of good family, who 
hang around the Shamrock and _ talk 
about the problems of boys: school, girls, 
girls, and even God. The focus of their 
problem is mother-ridden “Wormy” 
Weldy whose one desire is to be a win- 
ner, a big wheel with the fair sex. How 
he works out his problem makes for some 
hilarious and nostalgic theater. 


The acting edition of the play offers 
an imaginative scheme for its staging: 
the boys shift the scenes as the story 
progresses. We added flown windows to 
localize the Shamrock, the Weldy home, 
the Barclay hotel. The telephone booth, 
the juke-box, sofas and ottoman whisked 
off and on the stage on wagons, casters, 
and glides. The wagon set for “Wormy’s” 
date with a real life Bernardine we made 
symbolic with painted, glittered elegance 
and a frame of glass wool clouds. 


The play presents a challenge to boys 
who must literally play themselves, and 
are too close to their stage counterparts 
for comfortable inspection. Enid, the 
older woman in “Wormy’s’ life, requires 
careful casting for the sake of the deli- 
cately beautiful key scene. But the play 
is easy to sell to your cast, your crew. 
and your audience with its easy flow. of 
rowdy, boyish hi-jinks and good humor. 

“Brisk and amusing,” said the local 
drama critic; “A marvelous play for high 
schoolers to do,” said a college speech 
head; “Try it yourself,” say we! 

ERNEST SUBLETT 
Sponsor, Troupe 353 


NEW BOY IN SCHOOL 


Fairmount, Indiana, High School 


ETURNING to Fairmount High 
School in August, 1957, after a two 
years leave-of-absence spent in New 
York City, I immediately faced the prob- 
lem of choosing a junior class play. New 
Boy in School by Luella McMahon 
proved to be the answer to the dilemma. 
Primarily, the basic philosophy im- 
pressed me. There is sympathy between 
students and faculty, parent and student, 
and especially between two brothers who 
carry the main interest of the plot. 


The cast of eight men, nine women, 
and extras with excellent distribution of 
parts; the one set; the intelligent dia- 
logue; the clever situations; and only 
twenty-five dollars royalty made _ this 
selection easy. 

The mature characters as well as 
young roles were a challenge to Fair- 
mount actors. A skillful stage manager 
created the outside of Keyes High School 
by papering the set with brick wall 
paper. However, we could have painted 
the set or have used drapes with a sign 
of the school’s name over the door piece. 


The language of the students typifies 
youth today with their ready comebacks. 
A teacher says, “...there is great satis- 
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faction in building people.” This I liked. 
for hadn't I returned to teaching after 
considering other work? All the dia- 
logue is moving and natural. 

The plot largely concerns Greg, a 
“star” fullback, who has come to Keyes 
but will not join the team because he 
knows that his younger brother Len will 
not be able to play due to a heart con- 
dition. Len, in his turn, sacrifices with- 
out any sugary sentimentality. 

Of course, there is romantic interest; 
humor with enough dignity; several 
group scenes; and finally, the school 
dance which allows for pretty dresses 
and coats and ties. Altogether, we found 
our production of New Boy in School 
among the best junior plays we have 
ever done at Fairmount and heartily rec- 
ommend it to other schools, 


ADELINE NALL 
Sponsor, Troupe 682 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
St. John H.S., Ashtabula, Ohio 


HEN murder occurs in an English 

convent boarding school and 
brings to the premises a stuffy inspector 
and a hard-boiled detective, all ordinary 
events become extraordinary and extra- 
ordinary events become unbelievable. 
The inspector, in his pursuit of justice, 
tangles with a wise mother superior, is 
“assisted” in his work by four lively 
boarders and eventually solves his case 
by mistake. Murder in a Nunnery pro- 
vides a double plot of murder and in- 
trigue and is well balanced with serious 
and humorous episodes blended together 
in fine taste. 

As we contemplated the production 
of this play, we were delighted to find 
that it contained depth, emotion, humor 
and offered good roles to seventeen stu- 
dents. Our biggest problem was the fact 
that the play contains eleven scenes. 


a 








Bernardine, Troupe 353, Abilene, Texas, High School, Ernest Sublett, Sponsor 
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Such thoughts as backstage space for 
furniture, time consumed in changing 
sets, and the noise of frequent changes 
almost made us set the play aside. Trust- 
ing in our ingenuity we chose the play 
| and started to work. 

The first act consisted of five scenes, 
To keep the show moving we devised the 
following formula; Scene 1 —full stage 
was used; scene 2— apron of the stage 
with just enough props to suggest the 
set; scene 3 — full stage; scene 4 — apron; 
scene 5—full stage. Alternating in this 
manner it was possible for the stage 
crew to change the major sets while a 
scene was being run on the apron. Time 
lost between scenes was almost zero. 

The second act which takes place in 
the convent ig was handled very 
nicely by pulling the cyclorama and 
using the brick wall of the stage. This 
was given the appearance of the exterior 
of a chapel by the placement of paper 
stained glass windows and artificial ivy 

vines on the wall. This of course was in 
) place throughout the entire play. Scene 
changes were taken care of very simply 
by pulling the cyclorama. 
| Costumers were simple. Modern dress 

was used and the nuns habits were made 
out of white Indian head styled after 
the Dominican order. 

Murder in a Nunnery was a pleasure 
to produce and as our audiences indi- 
cated, a pleasure to see. The cast offers 


| a variety of roles and the lines are re- 

plete with meaning and a captivating 
strain of humor. The play will appeal 
to any audience, for our performances 


Murder in a Nunnery, Troupe 188, St. 
John High School, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
13 Sister Gilmary, Sponsor 
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Belles on their Toes, Troupe 173, Bellevue, Ohio, Central High 
School, Emily Sayles, Director 





were given for parents, children, and 
nuns and each group enjoyed it from a 
different view-point. 
SISTER GrtMaARY, H.H.M. 
Sponsor, Troupe 188 


BELLES ON THEIR TOES 
Belleville, Ohio, High School 


HY choose Belles on Their Toes? 

Basically, it is a well-written play. 
There is something “big” in every act 
or scene, and the audience enjoys a 
careful building to each high point. The 
dialogue seems sleek, pared to its most 
interesting essentials, which was good 
for our beginners in dramatics. 

The unforgettable aspect of this play’s 
production was it unbounded warmth. 
There was an intangible something 
about the family in this play —call it a 
naturalness — that cast a glow over audi- 
ence and actors. 

Belles on Their Toes deals with the 
Gilbreth family of Cheaper by the 
Dozen. In this, the sequel, Mrs. Gil- 
breth, a widow, must go in her husband’s 
place to a motion study conference in 
Europe. Upon leaving, she charges her 
ten older children to take care of each 
other and the house. The children then 
experience a number of really amusing 
mishaps, settled when the mother re- 
turns. Especially effective are scenes in 
which the children put motion study in- 
to housework or when they act as a 
family unit. 

Students of smaller stature were cast 
to take roles of the younger children. 
There are several good character roles 
our actors especially liked portraying. 
Girls have major roles. : 

The most difficult problem encount- 
ered was costuming. Necessary to pro- 
duction, along with other clothing of the 
20's, are old-fashioned bathing suits 
(several vintages) and a raccoon coat. 

After reading and blocking the play, 
we found working on all acts from the 
beginning, rather than a long concentra- 
tion upon each separate act, gave unity 
to the production. Personal rehearsals 
between the director and each individual 


character helped establish characteriza- 
tion and smoothed rehearsals at which 
all were present. 

We enjoyed producing this play; our 
only regret is that it will be a long time 
before another so perfectly suited play 
comes along. 

Emity SAYLES 
Director, Troupe 178 





PUBLISHERS 
New Boy in School, Belles on their Toes, 
Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BERNARDINE, Dramatists Play Service, New 
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York City 
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LONGMANS 


Night of January Sixteenth 

Magnificent Obsession 

The Whole Town’s Talking 

Second Childhood 

Icebound 

Four Daughters 

The Swan 

Sun-Up 

Bridal Chorus 

A Swift Kick 

She Forgot to Remember 

Best Years 

Three Damsels and a Dam 

The Clown and His Circus 

The Clown Out West 

The Clown Who Ran Away 

Alice in Wonderland 

One Red Rose 

The Way of the Cross 

A Time for- Love 

For Love of a House 

How to Propose 

The Valiant 

The Birthday of the Infanta 

The Pot Boiler 

A free descriptive play catalogue 

mailed on request. 
Play Department 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
119 West 40th Street e@ New York 18 
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THESPIAN CHILDREN’S 
THEATER GROWS 


S we come to the end of another 
A school year, it is a good time to 
take stock of the progress of the 

area of Thespian activity reported in 
this column. Six years ago, it was not 
easy for the CT editor to find troupes 
who were producing Children’s Theater. 
The reports of such activity to the 
national office in the annual account of 
plays produced were very sparse. One 
often felt that advocating the values and 
satisfactions of Children’s Theater by 
high school students was like the pro- 
verbial crying in the wilderness. There 
were many sponsors who felt that their 
groups would think that such activity 
was “childish” and beneath their po- 
tentialities. In view of much of this 
negative attitude a few short years ago, 
it is encouraging and exciting to see how 
the list of Thespian troupes producing 
Children’s Theater has grown. There are 
now more than 200 troupes reporting 
such work, and still more exciting is the 
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Simple Simon, Troupe 950, Omaha, Nebr., North High School, Margaret Nielsen, Sponsor 





fact that of that number about thirty- 
five troupes report two or more CT 
productions in one year, some as many 
as five. 

Encouraging as the growth in number 
of productions is, perhaps even more en- 
couraging is the high quality of the 
scripts used for these productions. The 
titles of the plays produced represent 
the best of the children’s classics. Many 
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of those troupes reporting indicate audi- 
ence attendance numbering in the thous- 
ands of youngsters. Yes, progress is 
being made in one of the areas in which 
high school students are admirably suited 
to make their contributions to theater 


in the community. The enthusiasm of } 


students and sponsors reporting their ex- 
periences should provide the necessary 
inspiration to other troupes to join the 
ranks of CT producers. 

To underscore and emphasize these 
observations, we are citing the following 
account by Thespian State Director of 
Nebraska, Margaret A. Nielsen. In this 
report, Miss Nielsen tells a most inter- 
esting story of her experience with the 
production of Simple Simon by Troupe 
950 of North High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. The following is Miss Nielsen's 
account: 

‘Coco-a-Doodle-Do-o---’ 

‘The Queen is a tyrant!’ 

‘Heigh-ho to the Fair we go!’ 

‘Goo-ooze-berry pie.’ 

‘Here is Simple Simon, 
S-i-m-p-|-e-S-i-m-o-n’ 

“Echoes of that delightful children’ 
play, Simple Simon, will long resound in 
the ears and the hearts of some ten 
thousand young theater-goers in Omaha, 
Nebraska. Furthermore, the cast and 
staff and director remember the produc 
tion with equal warmth and enthusiasm. 

“The idea of doing this show was con- 
ceived at Purdue in 1958, when the play 
was presented at the National Thespian 
Conference. As soon as the curtain fell 
on that charming production, this Troupe 
knew that it was the play they wanted. 
It became the show of the year. 

“Simple Simon was done as a class 
project by the senior speech class. 
forty students were in the cast, with the 
exception of the two student directors. 

“Our Simple Simon was a small girl, 
a ballet dancer, by the lucky name of 
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Fairy-Tale Plays 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 

The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 





RECOMMENDED PLAYS 


Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Junket 

Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels Ri 


Historical Plays 
Arthur and the Magic Sword 


Buffalo Bill 
Daniel Boone Fantasies 
The Indian Captive The Farmer and the Fox 
Marco Polo Flibbertygibbet 
The Good Witch of Boston 


The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


FOR CHILDREN 


Plays of Popular Stories 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The Land of the Dragon 
The Wonderful Tang 














Jo Janet. In the program, she was listed 
simply as Jo, roe most of the Fifth and 
Sixth graders who saw the play took her 
to be a boy. 

“The tyrant queen was big of voice 
and build, capable of making an en- 
trance at first like a battle-ship to com- 
mand attention, and of changing later to 
a very human monarch, capable of win- 
ning the love and loyalty of her subjects. 

“The milquetoast king was rotund of 
face and figure, exceedingly flexible of 
facial expression, able to suggest a range 
of emotions from extreme pathos to 
sheer ecstasy. 

“The executioner was enormous, even 
in his all-black costume. One front tooth 
had accidentally been knocked out a 
week before the production date. As a 
result, his occasional vicious grin as he 
lifted the axe became especially demo- 
niacal. (Note: It is recommended that 
this toothless effect be achieved by black 
tooth enamel rather than by more dras- 
tic, realistic means! ) 

“While the casting was all easy and 
completely satisfying, the production 
was not so easy, and definitely challeng- 
ing. 
“A student committee made colored 
costume plates for all major parts and 
many of the extras. One of the student 
directors took charge of making the cos- 
tumes, bought material, hired a profes- 
sional seamstress to make five basic 
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costumes — for the King, Queen, Simon, 
Herald, and Pieman—cut similar pat- 
terns for all other costumes, and super- 
vised their construction. The cost for all 
forty costumes was kept well below two 
hundred dollars. The committee was in- 
genious. Did you know that dyed nylons 
make exquisite filmy scarfs for tall, 
peaked hats? 

“Art students in the class designed the 
set and supervised one art class in paint- 
ing the scenery — two dimensional, gaily 
colored set pieces of walls and towers 
and flowered hedges. The jointed, over- 
sized rooster was painted mostly gray 
and white to show off well as it perched 
on the ‘stone’ wall against the dark cyclo- 
rama. The magic tree was a two-dimen- 
sional cedar with a collapsible trunk of 
burlap, to allow its disappearance and 
re-appearance behind the wall. Other 
art students made the huge animal-head 
masks out of papier mache. 

“There was a choreography- committee. 
Their dream sequence done in black 
light was especially charming. The cos- 
tumes of Nightshirt, Child’s Dress, and 
King’s Underwear were all dipped in or 
painted with luminous paints of various 
colors. So was the enormous clothes 
basket out of which they arose. Simple 
Simon’s special white costume (or rather 
that of his double) was dipped only in 
a strong solution of Tide to make it glow. 
The dancers chose their own recorded 


music, one selection for each of the two 
moods. 3 

“Other music which enhanced the play 
was provided by two music students, an 
offstage drummer and a trumpeter. They 
announced with fanfare each royal en- 
trance and also accompanied the en- 
semble singing of ‘Heigh-ho to the Fair 
We Go. 

“Most of Omaha's Fifth and Sixth 
Graders saw. one of the nine perform- 
ances and loved it. The rhythm of the 
songs and the goose-stepping soldiers, 
the vivid colors of the set and of the 
queen’s changeable red-green nose, the 
humor of the waddling washerwoman, 
the excitement of Simon’s awful predica- 
ment, the infinite variety of action and 
characters — all of these served to hold 
the rapt attention of the young audiences 
every minute of the production. 

“AND, for a lesson in democracy and 
friendliness, the play is certainly ideal. 

“Our Pieman, now in the Navy, ex- 
pressed the enthusiasm of the whole cast. 
He had had the enviable(?) part of be- 
ing pasted in the face with meringue 
(shaving cream) pie at each perform- 
ance, and, as backstage man, of manipu- 
lating the jointed rooster to synchronize 
with the recorded cock-a-doodle-doo. 
Recently, he wrote with nostalgia to the 
director, ‘How I wish we were just be- 
ginning rehearsals for Simple Simon! 
That play was really THE MOST.” 
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TULSA, OKLA. Troupe 1167 


Although Troupe 1167, ‘Will Rogers High 
School, has not been in existence long enough 
to feel strongly the eternal pull of the past, 
we have established two traditions during our 
relatively short history which we believe are 
unique and might be of interest to other 
troupes. One of these is our Alumni Christmas 
Party. Because we enjoy keeping up with 
former high school Thespians who are now 
climbing the academic ladder in drama and 
other fields at various universities, each year 
we hold a Christmas Open House in their honor 
in the home of a currently active Thespian. 
Since nearly everybody makes it home for the 
holidays, a good number of former Thespians 
usually attend. All of us feel that gathering 
with them to loosen our tongues is a most en- 
tertaining and appropriate activity for that 
season when auld acquaintance should not be 
forgot. 

Another tradition which might interest other 
troupes is the presentation of a special award 
to our “Most Altruistic Thespian.” Our art 
department designs an original certificate which 
is presented to the Thespian who has given the 
most unselfish service to our dramatic activities, 
even though he may not have been in the 
spotlight enough to be named Honor Thespian. 
In acting well his part, whether it be in writ- 
ing, producing, or directing, we feel that a 
Thespian contributes most when he serves 
where he can serve best. Such a person de- 
serves the distinction of being named “Most 
Altruistic Thespian.” — Paula Hughes, Vice- 
president 


PECATONICA, ILL. Troupe 1909 


Small in size, but tremendous in curiosity, a 
grey theater mouse makes his rounds, absorb- 
ing every detail of the commotion caused by 
a group of hardworking high school students, 
and daubing paint here again. 

The observant rodent concludes that they 
are preparing scenery for the senior play, 
Gramercy Ghost. Oops, one of those hurrying 
feet almost puts an end to our little friend. 
The mouse continues his survey of the activi- 
ties until the lights are dimmed and the work- 
ers depart for home. 

Exhausted he collapses in his bed and falls 
into a deep slumber interrupted by an unusual 
dream of the presentation of the play, Ten 
Little Indians dramatized by members of the 
junior class. The little animal suddenly awakens 
as if frightened by the dream. He reviews the 
dream and decides that it was the unusual 
lighting affects that disturbed his sleep. 

Finding sleep again he dreams happily of 
the next day’s activities, the installation of the 
Thespian chapter. — Daniel Uhlhorn, Sponsor. 


SALONICA, GREECE Troupe 1636 


It was not easy for us to give our first 
English-language play, but we learned many 
things in working toward it. 

Fifty boys from rural Greece who attend 
the American Farm School in Salonica are 
members of the Thespian Club which was first 
founded in our school in 1955 and is the only 
chapter in Greece. The other 150 are our audi- 
ence and critics. 

As we all know, the Americans have dedi- 
cated one day of the year to thank God and 
show their appreciation for the goods God 
gives us. This year we celebrated Thanksgiv- 
ing, as we always do in our school, and we 
showed our appreciation to God with hymns 
and a play called “The First Thanksgiving 
Day,” which we gave in English. Two of the 

rsons who he in the play had to be girls, 
ut as our school is only for boys, we dressed 
up two of our boys and they played those 
parts. 
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We learned many things from our play, 
which helped us in our English and taught us 
some history, but the most important was that 
we learned that it is only right to take one 
day from the year’s 365 to thank God for all 
He grants us. — Secretary 
BURLINGTON, VT. Troupe 1648 

Both February 12 and 14 were reflected in 
Burlington High School’s presentation of Irving 
Stone’s Love Is Eternal, given, appropriately, 
in February. “Abe,” having eluded hopeful 


barbers for three months, had a head of hair 
that Lincoln himsef might have admired. Of 
the 29-member cast, only Mary Todd played 
her role throughout the three acts. 

In April the second act was cut to 40 mip- 
utes for the State One-Act Play Contest. 

The Christmas Play,. The Man Who Found 
the King, ended effectively when, at the mi- 
raculous touch of angels, a wall parted to re. 
veal a tableau of the Holy Family. 

More than 80 members of the Dramatic 
Club participated in our spring production, 
Skits and Bits. Elmer and Seeds of Suspicion 
were presented, then Enchanted Isle, a vaude- 
ville show which allowed many participants to 
exhibit their talent for good humored _buf- 
foonery. 

It was a big year for our club, which 
reached an all-time high in membership — 133. 
—Frani Nicholson, Historian. 





1960 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1961 


FLORIDA 
(Northern) 


ILLINOIS 
(Southern) 


NEW YORK 
(Eastern) 


NEW YORK 
(Western) 


OHIO 
(Northeast) 


OHIO 
(Southwestern) 


CALIFORNIA ..... 


(South) 


. .Place, 


..Belleville Twp. High School, 


not yet selected. Program Chairman, 
Ardath Pierce, Northern Florida Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Duncan E. Fletcher High 
School, Jacksonville Beach, February 24, 25, 1961. 


Belleville, James 
Pleasant, Sponsor, Troupe 369, Program Chair- 
man; Richard Claridge, Regional Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 733, East Alton-Wood River High 
School, Wood River, May 5. 


.. Port Jefferson High School, Port Jefferson, Charles 


L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Ruth 
Becker, Co-sponsor, Troupe 861, May 14. 


..Drama Festival, State University of N. Y. Agri- 


cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Mort Clark, Program Chairman; Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
Trumansburg High School, May 4-8. 


..Harvey High School, Painesville, Janet Hamman, 


Sponsor, Troupe 664, Program Chairman; Florence 
E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, 
Lehman High School, Canton, November 5. 


..Talawanda High School, Oxford, Charles Williams, 


Sponsor, Troupe 1681, Program Chairman; Flor- 
ence E. Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, No- 
vember 12. 


_. University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 


Lewis Sheffield, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 435, San Pedro Sr. High School, May 7. 








THEATRE 


LAMPS 
RIGGING 
TRACKS 


DIMMERS 


DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 
MAKE-UP 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


SWITCHBOARDS 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 


KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 


COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


PRODUCTION SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. - 
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PARA-SCENE 


PREFABRICATED SCENERY KITS 
Door — Window — Plain Flats 


All Parts Accurately Pre-cut and Pre- 
drilled For Easy Assembly With Wood 
Screws. 


Our New 72 Page Catalog will be sent 
free to schools or org. if requested on 
official stationary. 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
32 WEST 20 STREET, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 











WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS Troupe 1164 

This is station N.T.S. reporting on the suc- 
cess of Troupe 1164 for the season 58-59. The 
forty-two members of this organization started 
their success story with the all time favorite of 
Sleeping Beauty for Children’s Theatre. They 
followed this hit with their annual Christmas 
Pageant for their fellow classmates in high 
school. 

After Christmas and its many pleasures, 
they settled down to work again on their big 
challenge. The Defender, a moving court-room 
drama, was a sensation. The audience was 
spell-bound and very impressed. 

Then came the Senior Play, Rosalie Runs 
Riot. This play was full of fun, songs, and 
dances. Needless to say, it, too captivated a 
capacity crowd. 

Besides these big productions, the members 
of Troupe 1164 have been extremely active in 
presenting programs for city clubs and organi- 
zations. Too, all of them entered in Inter- 
scholastic league speech contests. — Alice Etter, 


cribe. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA Troupe 852 


Hammers, piledrivers, riveting machines! 
All this surrounded us in the addition being 
made to our school. But “the show must go 
on’! So we presented our play; but equally 
as enjoyable as the presentation were the re- 


) hearsals for The Patsy, our full-length play for 


the year. A former Thespian, returning as an 
instructor, had a yen for creating more interest 
in dramatics among the freshmen, so a class in 
dramatics was formed among those students. 
This was good, for many showed signs of being 
interested Thespians. This group presented 
one-act plays large enough in casts to use 
every student. 

The year’s activities were climaxed by an 
afternoon outing at one of the youths’ camps 
in the suburbs, election of officers having been 
held following the initiation of new members. 

With the construction of an auditorium, we 
anticipate more projection of dramatics into 


the school’s program. — Lucy Witherspoon, 
Secretary. 
MARION, KANSAS Troupe 610 


One of the outstanding organizations in the 
Marion, Kansas, High School is the Thespian 
Society, Troupe 610. This has been another 
successful and enjoyable year. Twenty-seven 
Thespians produced The Eve of St. Mark by 
Maxwell Anderson in November. Additional 
script was written by some of the talented stu- 
dents in order that every member of the 
Troupe could be cast in the production. In 
December the Troupe worked with the music 
department and presented a Winter Spectacu- 
lar. They used Around the World in 80 Days 
as the theme. Three one-act plays were given 
in February. What's Wrong with the Girls?, 
Dress Reversal, and the festival play, Major 
Milliron Reports gave each Thespian a chance 
to perform again. The last two plays were 
given by all male casts. The festival play was 
given at the League Festival, the District Fes- 
tival, and the State Festival. — Sharon Propp, 
Secretary. 
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HOLIDAYS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


America has contributed to the world. 
The most original form of music is 
thought to be jazz. 

Jazz and all its offshoots — ragtime, 
swing, be-bop, progressive — reverses a 
process usually seen in popular music. 
For in popular music over the ages, the 
songs of high favoritism are forgotten 
in a generation or two, and the ones that 
are expressive enough to be remembered 
are passed down through informal per- 
formance as folk art. In “Greensleeves” 
we are hearing a once-popular hit of 
16th Century England that was remem- 
bered in this way. 

But jazz began as a folk expression of 
the Southern Negro, expressing either his 
exuberant happiness or his unhappy 
“blues.” As in most popular music the 
way in which jazz is performed is more 
important than the song itself; the ar- 
rangement or style of performance makes 
the memorable experience. 

While popular music generally stays 
in certain predictable molds which the 
public responds to, jazz re-introduced 
into music the phenomenon of impro- 
visation. Taking a basically simple 
musical theme, each musician in a group 
interprets the theme to suit himself. The 
performance solo opportunity is passed 
around from one member of the group 
to another, those waiting for their turn 
‘to solo accompanying the soloist with 
improvised chords and variations. When 
all of them have played their idea of the 
basic theme, then they combine these 
ideas into a finale — the whole thing be- 
ing held together by the rhythm section, 
traditionally a piano, guitar, and drums. 


Because the music itself is not very 
remarkable, it has remained for such 
musicians as George Gershwin and Duke 
Ellington to base major musical composi- 
tions on the techniques of jazz. Serious 
musicians acknowledge the importance 
of jazz readily, although some resent its 
powerful expression of compelling emo- 
tion. 

Entertainment is inescapable, and al- 
ways has been in one way or another. 
It can be resented, disliked, scorned — 
but it will continue to exist. It will also 
continue to produce some of the greatest 
works of art human civilization can 
boast. 

In concluding this survey of entertain- 
ment it is instructive to speak of the 
social importance of entertainment. 


Entertainment seems to be satisfied 
only with popularity, but it has a serious 
function to perform as it achieves that. 
This function can be called conditioning, 
and it means that our entertainment 
forms help us to become a part of the 
society we live in. They prepare us to 
accept the norms, they make it attractive 
to conform, This is shown subtly in the 
more highly evolved types of entertain- 
ment, and is shown with striking clarity 
in the simpler forms, such as popular 
music. Since most of us are individual- 
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ists at heart, the attractiveness of identi- 
fication with popular performers and 
ideas expressed in entertainment makes 
the process of conforming easier to ac- 
cept. We are conditioned without real- 


The performers who are most sensitive 


between strangers need no explanation 
of why “the show must go on.” 


to this miraculous exchange of emotion | 


izing it. 

Finally, entertainment reflects how we 
feel. The things we respond to most, 
and make into “smash hits,” are not 
necessarily good examples of entertain- 
ment at its best. Many a_ performer 
knows that what he does best and what 
the public applauds most are not the 
same, but the performer gives the public 
what it applauds because he instinctive- 
ly realizes that he is expressing for them 
the feelings they don’t feel equipped to 
express. The warmth and sense of holi- 
day that makes a memorable perform- 
ance creates a sympathy and impulsive 
affection between audience and _per- 
former as a result. He is saying, singing, 
playing how we feel! 








Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW. THE MUSIC 
MAN, ARTHUR MURRAY PARTY, DuPONT 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL 
—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, CAROU. 
SEL, THE KING & i, OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 
J.B.. SOUTH PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG: 
SARATOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR. 


Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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FREE! Complete information on stage 
lighting principles, with basic layouts 
and engineering recommendations. 
Write for HUB Bulletins SL-56 (large 
stages), ES-54 (small stages), and 
No. 102 (open stages) today. 


Engineered Lighting and 


Designers and 
Manufacturers of: 
Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Striplights 

Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floor Stands 
Winch Rigging 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Gridiron Pockets 
Junction Boxes 
Borderlight Cable 
Stage Swiftchboards 
Dimmer Controls 


Cross-Connection 
Equipment 


HUB is a major producer of stage lighting and control equipment 
for schools, colleges, and the professional theatre. All HUB 
equipment combines handcrafted production skills and the finest 
of engineering design — mechanical and electrical. 
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DRAMATICS 


Specify HUB 


Control Equipment... finest 
quality for over 45 years. 
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JACKSONVILLE 
(Continued from Page 21) 
were also staged at the Metropolitan 
Club on Riverside Avenue; the Play- 
house, formerly the Hippodrome at 
Ocean and Beaver Streets; the Chamber 
of Commerce auditorium on Duval 
Street; the Morocco Temple; the Temple 
and Arcade Theaters; and later the new- 
er Woman’s Club on Riverside Avenue. 

In 1926 the Community Players joined 
the national Little Theater movement 
and changed their name to coincide with 
this event. 

At the end of seven-years-continued 
growth, Jacksonville’s little theater had 
600 members, and plans were made for 
erecting a $40,000 building somewhere 
near the business district. Then the de- 
pression “slapped them in the face” and 
the plans were abandoned. By 1936 
membership had fallen to 125 and there 
was talk of disbanding. 

After two attempted meetings, with- 
out a quorum necessary to elect officers, 
Carl S. Swisher injected new life into 
the organization with his offer to give 
| $17,000 outright and lend an additional 
| $20,000 without interest toward building 

a theater, if and when the membership 
reached 700. A year later that number 
was realized, and construction was be- 
gun on the long-dreamed-of building. 
The group chose the San Marco business 
} district on the southside of the river and 

only minutes away from downtown Jack- 
| sonville. 

This was the inspiration needed to 
| give the little theater the necessary im- 
petus for rapid development. The new 
building was formally presented on Jan- 
uary 18, 1938, with two performances 
of Boy Meets Girl. That season, the first 
lin their own home, they presented six 
shows and several workshop and _ play- 
reading nights. 

The following year four nights were 
needed for each production to be seen 
by their 1,300 members. With such 
phenomenal growth it required only 
seven years to repay Mr. Swisher’s 
$20,000 loan. 
| Student memberships were inaugu- 
rated during the 1938-39 season to en- 
courage high school pupils to take an 
active interest in drama. 

Summer school classes in acting tech- 
nique, stagecraft, make-up, fencing, bal- 
let, etc., were started in 1938. The 
theater began operating on a_ twelve 
month basis when a Children’s and 
Youth Theater was organized in 1948-49 
under a volunteer worker, Mrs. Charles 
D. Howorth. 

The Little Theater continued to grow 
each year after moving into its own 
|playhouse. One of the biggest forward 
steps was made during the 1943-44 sea- 
son. Five regular performances of plays 
had been scheduled, but three extra 
ones were required for each show to fill 
the demand. | 

The next season the regular run was 
increased to eight performances. That 


a 
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_ the year the popular plan of offering 
May, 1960 


reserved seats to members on selected 
nights was adopted. When the member- 
ship increased to 2,700 in 1949-50, nine 
regular performances were given. 

In 1958 the new Children’s Theater of 
Jacksonville was formed under the super- 
vision of the Little Theater. Their first 
presentation was The Clown Who Ran 
Away by Conrad Seiler. Last year they 
presented Princess Rose by Elma Ilene 
Geoffrey. 

The Little Theater has continued as a 
“community service” under its changed 
name. It has sponsored playwriting con- 
tests in schools and also play contests 
in high schools. 

Several years ago Eddie Dowling, the 
prominent New York producer and actor, 
spoke at the Little Theater of Jackson- 
ville. He cited the need for the encour- 
agement of new writing talent for the 
legitimate theater. This subject became 
of great interest to H.K. Smith, Sr., an 
active member of the Little Theater. 
Because of this his son, H. K. Smith, Jr., 
later inaugurated the H.K. Smith, Sr., 
Memorial Playwright Award in memory 
of his father. Winning plays have been 
Litter of Flowers by Richard F. Stockton, 
The Virgin Queen by Harold Igo, and 
Her Majesty Regrets by Stephen J. San- 
ford. 

The Little Theater of Jacksonville is 
now under the capable direction of the 
Managing Director, Maurice Geoffrey. 
While still a child, Mr. Geoffrey decided 
to make show business “his” business. 
He began as a dancer, but always kept 
his eye on the ultimate goal of director. 
He worked to learn every phase of dra- 
matics and the theater arts. 

His years of apprenticeship proved to 
be a sound investment. He went to 
Jacksonville after twelve successful years 


at the Tampa Little Theater of Tampa, — 


Florida. There he was both director and 
producer. In Tampa Mr. Geoffrey also 
directed the Tampa Junior League Chil- 
dren’s Theater. In addition to all these 
he staged the fabulous, nationally-ac- 
claimed Gasparilla Ball Pageant. 

He was also a former production di- 
rector for the Grove Players at Coconut 
Grove, Florida. For three summers he 
was managing director of the Theater in 
the Sky at Waynesville, North Carolina. 

Mr. Geoffrey is a past president of the 
Florida Theater Conference. He cur- 
rently is serving as State Representative 
for the Southeastern Theater Conference. 

Jacksonville has one of the finest com- 
munity theater plants in the entire 
country. The auditorium seats 332 per- 
sons, every seat having an excellent view 
of the stage with ideal acoustics. A large 
stage area with wagon stages, revolving 
stage and fly-loft make possible any 
type of production. The building in- 
cludes an attractive Lobby and Green 
Room, a large rehearsal hall, dressing 
rooms with showers, a large workshop, 
extensive storage space, and a complete 
air-conditioning and heating system. The 
theater was completely redecorated for 
their 40th Anniversary Season. 
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STAGECRAFT 
MAGIC! 


Quick as a Bunny — new Stage Screw 
sinks into stage floors — Can't 
damage or splinter floors — Can be 
used repeatedly in the same spot — 
Holds 5 times better than older 
models — Much faster! 


No. 2250 Stage Screw 
Quick and easy — 
Fits snugly into 

No. 2255 plug. 





No. 2255 Threaded 
Vise-type Stage Plug 
Fits 9/16” hole — holds solidly! 
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HE reviews this month are a continuation 

of the adult plays that have received 
previous professional production and that will 
also prove useful to young amateur groups. 


THE MATCHMAKER by Thornton Wilder. 
French, 1957. 9M, 7W; Scene: theatrical 
backdrop and wing sets suggesting two living 
rooms, a hat shop, and a restaurant in the 
early 1880’s. Royalty: On application. 


This hilarious farce, reworked from a former 
play by Wilder (The Merchant of Yonkers), 
concerns a wealthy but stingy old merchant 
who decides to take a wife. He employs a 
matchmaker to arrange the deal, but dozens of 
complications arise from the escapades of his 
young clerks, his niece and her sweetheart, 
some fading ladies who run a hat shop, and 
even the head-waiter of a restaurant. After 
countless obstacles and reversals, three couples 
are formed out of the assorted mess of male 
and female adventurers, and the matchmaker 
herself succeeds in landing — and taming — the 
old merchant. Pure theater and pure fun. 


“HOWIE” by Phoebe Ephron. French, 1959. 
10M, 6W; Scene: a living room with a 
simple insert of a TV studio. Royalty: $50— 
$25. 

A know-everything son-in-law who refuses to 
work at ordinary jobs for a living is the bane 
of the existence of his adoring wife’s parents 
and sister. Although his wife gladly supports 
him and is terribly happy with him, her long- 
suffering family finally decide they must get 
both of them out of their house. They urge 
him to participate in a quiz program on TV, 
but, when he wins in a walk, he fouls up the 
situation by declaring his opponent was right 
and the judges wrong and by socking the 
emcee. Realizing that he can never be what 
the family wants —a routine, staid worker — 
he decides to join the navy and leave them all. 
At the last minute, however, the Civil Service 
offers him a job in a choice of far-away places, 
and the marriage is saved—as well as the 
sanity of the in-laws. Reminiscent of Kelly's 
The Show-Off, this play is without its bitter 
irony, retaining only the comedy and some of 
the three-dimensional characterization. 


THE BROOM AND GROOM by Kurtz Gordon. 
French, 1958. 4M, 6W; Scene: a living 
room. Royalty: $25—$20. 

A less sophisticated Bell, Book and Candle, 
this script is about a young bride, the seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter of old Salem, 
who inherits the power of witchcraft. When 
she discovers the joys of traveling by broom 
(and disconcerts the army’s radar system), her 
aunt, also “in the know,” is persuaded by the 
husband to try to exorcise the demons. With 
the help of interested friends and the husband, 
the aunt succeeds — just as the husband awakes 
from a dream! This is a light bit of froth that 
makes for a pleasant evening of fun, if the 
old device used in the ending does not irritate 
too much. 


THE CAVE DWELLEBS by William Saroyan. 
French, 1958. 7M, 3W, extras; Scene: stage 
of an abandoned theater. Royalty: on ap- 
plication. 


Saroyan’s usual theme of love is again dem- 
onstrated in this less-than-realistic play about 
a group of underprivileged refugees who move 
into an abandoned theater as a shelter from 
the winter weather. Since the first comers are 
two old actors and a prize fighter, they decree 
that anyone else must be in the entertainment 
business to share their shelter. Eventually come 
a young girl and a family with a performing 
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bear, all accepted because their need is great. 
But progress is at work and the theater, long 
condemned, is slated for destruction to make 
way for a new building project. When the end 
comes, the refugees must venture forth once 
more into the cold world; but some of them 
have at least found love to help them buffet 
the storms of life. A semi-abstract dialogue 
with, at least, pseudo-philosophical overtones 
will not be easy for young actors, but the kind 
of bravura playing necessary for these unusual 
characters will be an invaluable experience for 
any serious actor. 


MR. MERGENTHWIRKER’S LOBBLIES by 
Nelson Bond. French, 1957. 9M, 3W, op- 
tional extras; Scene: a newspaper office and 
a neighborhood New York bar. Royalty: $35. 
A whimsical fantasy about a lovable little 

man who travels with two invisible compan- 
ions who know the future and who passes it 
on to a newspaper man so that he can be pre- 
pared for future events and scoop the other 
papers. When the newspaper's favorite candi- 
date for mayor is accused of murdering his 
secretary, the lobblies’ knowledge helps to un- 
cover the real culprit, the newspapers’ pho- 
tographer. While there is no problem about 
showing the lobblies to the audience — only the 
“pure in heart” can see them —there is the 
fascinating challenge of producing the _ trick 
effects that result from the actions of the in- 
visible sprites: floating newspaper, moving 
furniture, etc. The bar scene, though perfectly 
in good taste, might be objectionable to some, 
but it can probably be softened for the 
squeamish. 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE by James Ful- 
ler, from the movie and story of the same 
name. Dramatic Publishing Co., 1958. 13M, 
1OW, extras (some can be doubled); Scene: 
a space stage with a few furniture pieces to 
suggest the many changes of locale. Royalty: 
$35—$25—$20. 

Anyone who saw this stirring movie should 
be pleased at this faithful adaptation: the char- 
acters remain the same, as well as the situa- 
tions and the emotional impact. Several young 
people, all products of a modern age in which 
“momism,” adult delinquency, and social pres- 
sures combine to mold rebels who do _ not 
really understand their “cause,” are caught in 
the trap of uncertainty and despair. Their own 
frantic efforts to escape the trap result in 
clashes with the law and even death; but, 
except for a concerned social worker who is 
almost fighting a lost cause, no one offers them 
a better solution until their mistakes are irre- 
vocably made. In the end, however, some 
progress is evident: one of them goes for psy- 
chiatric care, one makes his father realize his 
deficiencies and _ responsibilities, and two of 
them find the love they need in each other 
rather than in their families. This is an adult 
analysis of juvenile problems that packs a real 
wallop and should be a real challenge to a 
teen-age cast. 
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THUNDER ON SYCAMORE STREET by 
Kristin Sergel, from the TV drama by Reg. 
inald Rose. Dramatic Publishing Co., 1958 
8M, 10W, extras; Scene: three living rooms 
and the street — all suggested by a few set 
pieces. Royalty: $35. 


The sin of prejudice, without understanding 
or knowing the real facts of a case, is explored 
in this story of a quiet, respectable street of 
people that decide to run an ex-convict and 
his family out of their neighborhood. Only the 
young teen-agers of the families and one of the 
men, branded a coward by the other “brave” 
ones, realize the wrong that is being planned; 
but even they do not have the courage to sto 
it until the mob is actually beating at the man’s 
door and beginning to get dangerous. As they 
all slink off in shame, the crisis is past; but the 
street will never be the same again, for all 
have looked deeply into themselves and each 
other and now there is no way of pretending 
that it didn’t happen. A powerful play, with 
fine characterization and theme. 


THE FIVE-DOLLAR BILL by Tad Mosel, 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 1958. 6M, 6W: 
Scene: the yard, living room, and bedroom 
of a summer cottage. Royalty: $25. 


An unusually sensitive and adult treatment 
of a frustrated teen-ager and his even more 
frustrated parents, this play gradually reveals 
the tensions that have arisen because a father 
has always unconsciously favored his older son, 
the athletic extroverted type, over the younger 
son, the more quiet thoughtful type. When 
the latter steals $5. from his mother’s purse 
for no particular reason except that he felt 
impelled to do it, the parents realize that some- 
thing has been wrong in the family atmosphere. 
At last the father begins to see that his milita- 
ristic organization of the family springs from his 
rejection as a soldier in the war and that his re- 
luctance to appreciate his son’s interest in litera- 
ture is based on his lack of understanding of it; 
but even this is not enough to help him under- 
stand his son fully. Yet, at the end, the two 
have reached a better level of companionship 
merely through the act of accepting each other 
on faith without actually fully comprehending 
the other’s point of view. And when the father 
calls the boy Ralph instead of the customar 
Ralphie, the boy responds by calling the father 
Dad instead of the old nickname Major. This 
is no pat resolution of a long-standing prob- 
lem, of course, but it does reasonably imply 
the beginning of one. The set may be more 
suggestive than realistically complete, but the 
three locales must be shown at once in order 
handle the simultaneous action often called 
or. 


THE SPA by Edward Chodorov, after a play 
by Ferenc Molnar. Dramatists Play Service, 
1957. 6M, 3W; Scene: the lounge of a resort 
hotel in Austria. Royalty: on application. 


Molnar’s familiar sophisticated and farcical 
touch is well preserved in this adaptation of 
the story of the horror that permeates the 
family of the chief minister to the Emperor of 
Austria when their daughter falls in love with 
a mere captain in the Hungarian Hussars. The 
mother demands a clean break, but then is in- 
formed that the girl has induced her father to 
recommend the dashing soldier for the post of 
riding master to the Emperor’s daughter. To 
make matters even worse, the secret police 
discover that the man is an international gam- 
bler and con man. After countless twists and 
turns of events, the young people separate, but 
the captain suggests that they meet in Vienna 
later and take in some of the underworld sights. 
The curtain falls with the butler, who adores 
his young mistress, promising to help her in 
arranging the escapade. The honor of the 
family has been saved, but there is pretty def- 
nite indication that the future of the young 
princess and her captain has not yet beet 
decided. An adult, brittle high comedy of man- 
ners that requires real style in playing. 
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EIGHTH NATIONAL DRAMATIC A ERENGBARY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLO ENOTANA®!Z. 


JUNE 19-25, 1960 














THE RED SHOES * EVENING PERFORMANCES 
Full tength Children’s Theater play presented by Upper Indiana University — ARMS AND THE MAN 
Darby, Pa., Senior High School, Troupe 1000. Ouachita Baptist College — HAMLET 





























CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS 
BANQUET 
ON 
SPONSORS’ 

TEAS ALL PHASES 
TOP-FLIGHT OF 
SPEAKERS 

HIGH SCHOOL 

SOCIAL 

HOURS THEATER 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY THEATER 
THESPIAN PLAYS NATIONAL VARIETY SHOW 


Presented by eight Thespian Troupes located through- 


h . 
out the country noted for their superior theater pro- Fourth Annual Talent show composed during the con 


ference week from auditioning delegates. 














grams. 
* This performance is given free through the courtesy of The Coach House Press Inc., 53 West Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has placed this Ac- 
tivity on the Approved List of National Contests and Activities for 1959-60. 
Open to all secondary high schools throughout the country. For further information write to: 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
COLLEGE HILL STATION CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 








ASK ANY GIRL 


3 Act Comedy e 12W,6M, Extras e Playbooks 90c e Royalty $35.00 





After a much-regretted delay, this uproarious comedy which starred Shirley Mac- 
Laine and David Niven is now coming off the press. Plan to start next season 
with a smash comedy success! 
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THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 





179 North Michigan Ave. Chicago |, Illinois 
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